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Glen,' a group of gipsies, five in number, encamped in a hollow 
near a pool : it is daytime, and the painter has given great 
brilliancy to the scene by *' a fierce conflict of colour," yet free 
from crudity. The composition is remarkable for depth of ex- 
pression : there is a pathos, a melancholy about these poor 
outcasts which awakens our compassion. Hearts of a brave 
humanity have those wanderers, though rude in person and 
ragged of attire. Specially noble is the bearing of the woman 
with folded arms, and of countenance moodily meditative. In 
the same gallery, in the year following, was * The Old Gate,' a 
large picture, of which it may be said that while every figure is 
a study, and plays a part more or less conspicuous in the 
pictorial drama, the grouping of the characters is ineffective by 
want of concentration, while the prevalence of red in the colour- 
ing is far from agreeable. Still, with these defects, there are 
passages in the work of rare truth and beauty, and its pervading 
sentiment is suggestive of great refinement both of mind and 
manner in all the individuals introduced. 

Under the title of ' The Plough,' and adopting as the motto 
of his work the Psalmist's oft-quoted text, ''Man goeth forth to 
his work and to his labour until the evening," Walker con- 
tributed to the Academy, in 1870, another picture of considerable 
dimensions, and possibly the best balanced of all his compo- 
sitions. Here, as was the artist's wont, he has made the 
landscape, glowing and beautiful as it is under the ruddy sunset 
tempered by the cool shade of twilight, subordinate to the 
figures : two men are with the plough, which is worked by a 
pair of white horses ; a figure is seen on horseback to the left, in 
the foreground is a stream ; the background is a high bank of 
earth, looking like a quarry, and running along nearly the entire 
width of the canvas ; against this bank, which reflects brightly 
the setting sun, the white horses stand out in clear relief. 
There is a sentiment closely allied with pathos in the attitude 
of the man who guides the plough, leaning wearily, as it seems, 
on the handles for support : throughout one sees and acknow- 
ledges the combination of moral purpose with genuine artistic 
feehng. The exhibition of this really fine work was soon after 
followed by the painter being elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy. His contribution to the gallery in 1871, the year of 
his election, was a disappointment to all admirers of his works : 
'At the Bar' is assumed to represent a woman on her trial, but 
the meaning is not very intelligible, and the colouring not satis- 
factory ; it seems, as we remarked at the time, that the artist 
found himself going so far wrong that he was unable to set him- 
self right, at least without beginning all over again. 

Whatever was lacking in ' At the Bar,' was amply supplied in 
Walker's next contribution to the Academy, ' The Harbour of 
Refuge,' which appeared in 1872, certainly the most poetic 
composition he ever produced, and full of sweet tenderness, 



bordering very closely on sadness ; yet why sad one scarcely 
knows, for the aged inmates of the almshouses, which constitute 
'The Harbour of Refuge,' and who are dispersed about the 
garden-walks of the quadrangular building, seem only to be 
quietly waiting for their dismission from earth. It is summer 
over their heads, and a flood of sunshine is poured upon the 
pleasant and fragrant flower borders and the breadth of grass- 
plot studded with daisies ; but there is late autumn on the faces 
of the majority of those old people, and the snows of wintry time 
on the brows of others ; yet peace and contentment seem to 
have possession of the hearts of all. The feebleness of age is 
contrasted with the vigour of strong manhood in the person of 
a mower, whose scythe is at work on the daisied lawn. There 
is a deep poetic sentiment in this figure, for the painter evidently 
purposed it to typify death, who is usually represented as armed 
with a scythe. The intensity of feeling thrown into this picture 
drew forth the sympathies of all who saw it, and were able to 
realise its meaning. 

One other painting only was exhibited at the Academy after 
that just mentioned : ' The Right of Way ' appeared three 
years later, namely, in 1875 : it is engraved on a previous page. / 
The subject does not, certainly, make that strong appeal to the 
imagination or the sensibility which some others of his works 
make, but it is nevertheless a most attractive picture, with a 
touch of humour in it. A woman passing through a meadow 
with a young boy have their "right of way" challenged by a. 
ewe ; at least the boy assumes it by the bold front of the animal, 
and, alarmed at its formidable appearance, he clings to the 
woman for protection. The charm of the picture lies mainly in 
the beauty of the landscape ; perfectly simple it is in compo- 
sition, and perfectly true to nature. While it was still hanging 
on the walls of the Academy, drawing to it the notice of every 
visitor, the hand of the gifted artist was arrested by death : 
this event occurred in the month of June of last year : consump- 
tion, that fell disease which so often lays hold of genius, took 
from us, at the comparatively early age of thirty-five, one whom 
English Art would but ill have cared to lose. 

Of what may be termed idyllic painting Frederick Walker 
was unquestionably one of the ablest representatives, and in it 
he appealed to a deeper feeling than is generally to be found 
among the artists of this school. Defects of style were occa 
sionally to be noticed, but they were in a great measure re- 
deemed by grace of composition and the expression of a deep 
and earnest sympathy, kind and true, with every phase and con- 
dition of human life : it has been well said of his works, that 
"they tell us over and over again of the manifold beauties, in 
form and colour, which beset our everyday Hfe, if we have eyes 
to see and sensitiveness to appreciate." 

James Dafforne. 
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Jasper F. Cropsey, N. A., Painter. 

UR steel engraving of ' Echo Lake ' is after a paint- 
ing by Jasper F. Cropsey, N.A., of New York. 
Echo Lake is situated in the Franconia Notch 
of the White Mountains, in New Hampshire, 
and is well known to many American tourists. 
The lake is entirely surrounded by rugged moun- 
tains, and takes its name from a remarkable echo 
which answers the slightest sound, and is repeated from crag to 
crag until lost in the distance. The artist has chosen the sunset 
hour for his picture, and has clothed it with much of the poetry 
and repose of the scene as they exist in Nature. The sun is just 
sinking behind the distant mountains, and its strong rays are 
diff'used over every visible object, and blend all in one general 
glow of golden-toned light. 

Mr. Cropsey was born in Wesffield, Staten Island, in 1823. At 
the age of fourteen he began the study of architecture, which, at 
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R. HiNSHELWOOD, Engraver. 



the end of five years, he relinquished on account of ill health. He 
then devoted himself to the study of landscape painting, his third 
picture, a view of Greenwood lake, in New Jersey, procuring his 
election as an associate of the Academy of Design, of which, in 
1850, he became a full member. In 1847 he went to Europe, 
spending three years in Italy. In 1857 he went to London, and 
painted a number of years in that city. His ' Backwoods of 
America ' and ' Passtum ' were exhibited in the Royal Academy 
in 1857. He also exhibited, a few years later, 'Autumn on the 
Hudson River,' and, as a companion, to show summer in Eng- 
land, 'Richmond Hill in Midsummer.' Among his pictures of 
English landscape scenes which are widely known, are ^views of 
' Warwick Castle ; ' ' Stoke Poges— the Scene of Gray's Elegy ; ' 
' Anne Hathaway's Cottage ; ' ' Return from Hawking ; ' and 
'The Olden Time.' He returned to New York in 1863, and 
now gives special attention to the painting of autumn scenes. 



